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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


President Henry Koehnlein, of Alpha Theta Chapter, says, “Phi Delta 
Kappa now faces probably the greatest challenge in its history. Hun- 
dreds of our members have taken up arms or are taking up arms against 
our nation’s common enemies. They are moving ever closer to those 
fronts which will determine the final outcome of this war. These 
brothers have been active members of our fraternity upon whom the 
leadership in education in their respective communities has depended. 
As they leave they take with them part of that glow of leadership. 
Those of us who remain must meet this challenge by maintaining the 
basic ideals of education of a true democracy so that we can with- 
stand the scrutiny which is being directed toward our educational 
structure. “As educators we have one other very specific job and that is 
to keep our youth in our schools even though outside inducements are 
very inviting and remunerative. An intelligent populace is the surest 
guarantee that those qualities which make for leadership will always 
continue to be present in our country. It is our duty to set the stand- 
ards and uphold the ideals which we and our brothers in arms know are 
worth fighting for. This is a great challenge. Let us meet it with all 
the enthusiasm it deserves.” 


Dean Geo. E. Walk of Temple University presented a four-point 
program to the chapter looking toward a long-term stabilization of 
educational policy in wartime or in peace. 

1. Physical fitness—an all-out program of games and physical exer- 
cise should be provided. Science departments should emphasize hy- 
giene, health habits, and nutrition. 

2. Mental fitness—Give students things to think about and also 
teach them how to think. 

3. Social fitness—The guidance program must be expanded and im- 
proved in such a way as to be really effective in the social phases of 
pupils toward experiences. 

4. Moral fitness—Dynamic for the soul. Teachers are challenged to 
return to the “faith of our fathers” and to rigorous though functional 
moral standards. 


Clifford P. Archer, editor Eta Chapter, University of Minnesota, 
writes, “Phi Delta Kappa has a stake in this war. The freedom to do 
research, to teach, and to serve in a free society, to seek the truth wher- 
ever it may be found is being threatened and our members are doing 
their part to make sure that we can continue to work out our own way 
of living. If we lose, the things for which we have been striving will 
be lost; if we win, new vistas of human happiness and human freedom 
for the world will be open.” 


President O. H. English of Xi Chapter says, “How much better off 
all of us would be if we would tackle our present work in the spirit 
that the gold prospector seeks his precious metal! Look for your gold 
mine in the job you are doing now, in the community or town where 
you are living now. It is there. Dig for it!” 


Dr. William T. Harris recently told members of Alpha Eta Chapter 
that “during this period of stress and petty privation, the fellowship 
of Alpha Eta can increase by being shared. Our coffee cup may not 
be full; our beef steak may have gone to war, but the camaraderie of 
the old days should go on in the manner that has always distinguished 
our fraternal affairs.” 


O. H. English, President of Xi Chapter, says, “Phi Delta Kappans 
should understand clearly and endorse unequivocally the attitudes of 
the Educational Policies Commission; that our nation is engaged in a 
desperate struggle for its very survival, that the possibility of a worth- 
while life for us and for all mankind depends on the outcome, that ed- 
ucation is bound to be affected by this conflict, that educational institu- 
tions carry heavy war responsibilities, and that every teacher, like every 
other citizen, must go ‘all out’ for victory.” 
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Editorial Comment 


WE HEAR AND R&AD much about morale these days 
and it is important that the morale of our people at 
home and in the service be main- 
tained. Letters to men away from 
home and letters to the folks back 
home mean much in maintaining a 
spirit of determination to do the job that each 
must perform if real victory is to be won. The 
U. S. O., the service centers, and all of the consid- 
erations that are the lot of the man in uniform, have 
their place and are worthy of our united support and 
endorsement. Many of our younger lads are away from 
home and friends and relatives for the first time in 
their lives. Therefore, the home and friends’ influence 
must be extended as in various organization activities. 

The chapter news letter has come to have a new and 
a more vital place in our fraternity life since it provides 
an excellent means of maintaining contacts between 
those at home and those at camp. The effort of some 
chapters to extend the fellowship of the local group 
to those of their fellows who are scattered into every 
part of the globe is worthy of special commendation. 
The reports of chapter meetings, new enlistments, men 
in the service, activities on the home front, and the 
occasional good-natured banter so characteristic of a 
good news letter, are all within the province of ‘‘chap- 
ter news.” It is to be hoped that all chapters will carry 
on this characteristically fraternal activity as a contri- 
bution to morale building. 

THE Put DELTA KAPPAN likewise has an important 
place to fill in the sustaining and building of morale. 
Unfortunately, the income of the fraternity at this 
time does not make it possible to maintain a normal 
publication. With a greatly reduced budget and a 
staff cut in half, it has become a serious problem to 
carry on effectively. The editor is conscious of the 
great delay in publication date and also of the inade- 
quacy of the issues published. However, there has been 
a serious attempt to keep the magazine vital even 
though the news feature, which has been so popular 
for years, has suffered. Its failure to appear does not 
mean a change of polity but it is a reflection of the 
limitations under which the fraternity now operates. 
Furthermore, the large number of demits for those in 
military service has made it impossible to send the 
magazine into the camps where it would doubtless 
serve to supplement the more personal and newsy 
chapter letter. We must carry on, and we will carry on, 
in the way that seems to promise most for Phi Delta 
Kappa members now and after the peace. 

The May issue of THE PH! DELTA KaPpPaAN will be 
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a special number on the subject “Meeting the Needs 
of Rural Youth.” The prospectus for the issue is now 
in circulation and the replies from prospective con- 
tributors promise an issue of unusual merit.—P. M. C. 


“THE TIME IS NOW NEAR at hand which will prob- 
ably determine whether Americans are to be freemen or 
slaves; whether they are to have any 
property they can call their own; 
whether their homes and farms are to 
be pillaged and destroyed, and them- 
selves consigned to a state of wretchedness from which 
no human efforts will deliver them. The fate of un- 
born millions will now depend, under God, on the 
courage and conduct of this Army. Our cruel and un- 
relenting enemy leaves us only the choice of a brave 
resistance or the most abject submission. We have 
therefore, resolved to conquer or to die.” 

These sentences might well have been spoken by 
General Douglas MacArthur. As a matter of fact, they 
were uttered by General George Washington just be- 
fore the Battle of Long Island. Thus flows the tide in 
human affairs. 

It was the character of Washington which made 
him “‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” In his own day and generation 
there were many who assailed his motives and at- 
tacked his actions. Their voices have long since passed 
into oblivion. Justice and Freedom prevailed. And so 
it will be again. 

Difficult though it may be, it is essential that we 
take the long-time view in every aspect of our lives. 
Unfortunately, for us and for the world, we did not 
take the long-time view after World War I. We were 
all so tired and weary of war that we welcomed “nor- 
malcy’’ with avidity. And all the time there was in the 
making a war a thousandfold more horrible than the 
conflict which came to an apparent end on November 
11, 1918. 

The first responsibility of every one of us is to do 
his part—whatever it may be—in the prosecution of 
this war to the only thinkable conclusion—the destruc- 
tion of those evil forces which have brought havoc into 
our lives. It is true now, as it was in Washington's 
day, that “our cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves us 
only the choice of a brave resistance or the most abject 
submission.” Just as we are resolved that history shall 
repeat the Allied victory—and this time make it se- 
cure—so must we be resolved that the mistakes made 
after World War I shall not be repeated —CHARLES 
G. REIGNER, President, H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore. 


HISTORY 
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Reconstruction and the Dictionary 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


HIS BRIEF PROGRESS report on the Dictionary of 
Education supplements and brings up to date the 
longer statement by Carter Alexander published in 
the April, 1942, PH1 DetTA Kappan. The final 
stages of the Dictionary were discussed at the Chicago 
meeting of the national officers and district represent- 
atives of Phi Delta Kappa. Both the editor of the 
Dictionary and the officers of the fraternity expressed 
appreciation of the cooperation extended by the sev- 
eral thousand persons who have assisted in the work. 
A major problem has been that of delimiting the 
scope of the Dictionary, so as to be comprehensive in 
coverage of professional or pedagogical terms, and at 
the same time to exclude purely subject-matter, ency- 
clopedic, and biographical materials. For example, ¢est 
tube (subject matter), conflicting psychologies of 
learning (encyclopedic), and Horace Mann (bio- 
graphical) would be excluded, but demonstration 
method of teaching, Gestalt psychology, and Win- 
netka plan would be defined for inclusion in the Dic- 
tionary. The scope of other works in education em- 
braces summaries of research (Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, Macmillan, 1941) and semi-popular 
discussions or articles on educational topics (Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern Education, Philosophical Library, 
forthcoming, 1943). The Dictionary of Education is 
strictly limited to definitions of terms, averaging fifty 
words each. 

To validate the list of words chosen for inclusion 
in the Dictionary, several steps have been taken: (1) 
a preliminary master list of some 19,000 terms, based 
on a sampling of educational literature, was compiled ; 
(2) specialists who defined terms in particular areas 
were asked to add appropriate terms to the master 
list; (3) reviewing committees which evaluated 
definitions sometimes added words for definition ; and 
(4) the professional vocabulary of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research was analyzed. The last pro- 
cedure was the most systematic method employed to 
discover any possible gaps in the definitions formu- 
lated In alternate columns of the Encyclopedia the 
professional terms were underlined for compilation 
into an alphabetical check list, for comparison with 
the definitions already in the files. Some new words 
for definition probably will result from this com- 
parison. 

At this time approximately 18,000 definitions have 


been written by some 115 coordinators or specialists 
and their numerous assistants, and edited by the staff 
of the Dictionary office. In turn, some 100 reviewing 
committees, for the most part representing national 
professional organizations, have evaluated the defi- 
nitions in particular areas. Then the editorial office 
has sought to collate all criticisms received for a par- 
ticular definition, always referring the final version 
to the original author for approval. In these several 
stages of refinement, several thousand workers in all 
have given assistance. 

The editorial work will be completed late in the 
summer of 1943. No fixed date for publication has 
been set by McGraw-Hill Book Co., because of the 
uncertainties of war conditions. However, it is ex- 
pected that the Dictionary will be available in 1944. 
Fortunately, the validity of carefully formulated 
definitions is not affected by the passage of a few 
months, which makes a possible delay in publication of 
no great consequence. 

The officers of Phi Delta Kappa, in executive com- 
mittee meeting, spoke of the Dictionary as a timely 
tool of potential value in the work of educational re- 
construction. Continuity of educational programs, of 
research, and of publication must be maintained, even 
in a war period, if youth and adults are to have an ade- 
quate understanding of the war background, of the 
meaning of democracy, of life in a world community, 
and of other major problems of a postwar world, to 
serve as background for effective participation in a 
lasting peace and in the work of reconstruction. It is 
an especially difficult problem to discover ow to use 
the schools of the totalitarian states for the ends of 
peace and democracy. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission is now at work on a report that will outline 
the principles for international organization of educa- 
tion, so as to prevent the recurrence of such condi- 
tions as have caused the present world conflict. 

Clarification of concepts and uniformity of ter- 
minology are essential to the planning of an adequate 
educational program, preparation of future teachers, 
in-service improvement of experienced workers, and 
interchange of information. The Dictionary of Educa- 
tion, as an example of cooperative effort and through 
its content, should make a contribution toward such 
ends, not only for education in the United States, but 
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Education or Serfdom—Choose! 


By A. CASWELL ELLIS 


What education has done for Texas in one gen- 
eration was demonstrated vividly to me last year. 
As I drove from Corpus Christi through the Valley 
to Brownsville and McAllen, I could but recall a 
similar trip by rail about 1900. Then Corpus Christi 
was a small rural town, with nothing but drab villages 
between it and Brownsville. The entire district was a 
semiwild ranching area with rolling sand dunes, scrub 
oaks, mesquite, and coarse native grasses. The enor- 
mous ranches were stocked mainly with native scrub 
cattle, as the “Texas fever” at that time killed off 
more than eighty per cent of the fine purebred cattle 
introduced. Most of the land was worth only a dol- 
lar or so an acre. 

But, college-educated experts in animal husbandry 
came in and discovered that the ‘Texas fever” was 
caused by tick bite. They developed a method of 
eliminating the tick and got rid of the tick fever, so 
that now this section is filled with as fine purebred 
cattle as are anywhere on earth. Next came the uni- 
versity-educated irrigation engineers, and, defying the 
long drouths, have turned this section into one of the 
great truck-growing areas of the nation. Then, the 
college-educated horticulturist came, and developed 
the citrus and other fruit industries so that last Dec- 
ember this country looked like another Garden of 
Eden. Land that had been worth only a dollar or 
so an acre was now worth five hundred or more dol- 
lars an acre. And, then came the educated oil geolo- 
gist, the oil engineers, and the industrial chemists, 
discovering and processing the hitherto unknown re- 
sources of oil and gas. 

The result of these forty years of application of 
education to that section has multiplied its wealth and 
annual production more than a thousand per cent. 

A speaking tour in the Panhandle last fall brought 
to mind likewise the changes that education had 
wrought in the forty years since my first visit there. 
Forty years ago, large areas of that country were not 
even fenced. Most of it was too dry to farm with the 
plants and farming methods then used. It was the 
general opinion that the State had got the best of a 
northern syndicate when in 1883 it sold this syndicate 
three million acres of this wild land for fifty cents an 
acre. 

But the educated agriculturists in colleges and ex- 
periment stations have developed better methods of 
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* A. Caswell Ellis is Consultant on Adult Edu- 
cation, The Division of Extension, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


dry-land farming and have imported new crops, the 
grain sorghums, which can stand the drouths that com- 
pletely ruined corn crops. Also, better adapted varie- 
ties of small grain have been introduced, and that 
district now blossoms with vast fields of grain and 
sorghums. Likewise, the geologist, the chemist, the 
engineer discovered oil, gas, helium, and other min- 
erals and processed these into hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of oil, gasoline, carbon black, and other 
products. Now, thriving cities, homes, factories, 
schools, colleges, and churches delight the eye as one 
goes through our justly proud Panhandle. 

A similar speaking tour around Tyler, New London, 
Kilgore, Longview and that East Texas district this 
spring revealed another amazing economic advance 
due entirely to education. This district, though set- 
tled a hundred years ago, was until recently far from 
prosperous. There were shabby homes in the villages, 
and, too often, hovels for the tenants on the farms. 
Farming was almost the only basis for economic sup- 
port, but many of the thin sandy fields, were not worth 
ten dollars an acre. 

Here, too, the geologist, the chemist, the physicist, 
the engineer came in and discovered and developed 
hitherto unknown natural resources, and have already 
taken hundreds of millions of dollars worth of oil and 
oil products out of those worn-out farms and eroded 
hillsides. Better methods of farming and soil con- 
servation, better adapted crops and new methods of 
drying and curing them are also bringing new hope. 
Where before there were mainly drab wooden houses 
and schools in the cities, there are now beautiful homes, 
fireproof schools, libraries, churches, and the other 
evidences of civilization which education applied to 
natural resources alone can make possible. 

Another spring visit to a meeting at Lufkin in our 
piney woods brought two new revelations. First the 
experimentations on pastures carried out there by col- 
lege-educated scientists in our experiment station have 
already shown how East Texas can become, under 
scientific direction, a great cattle-raising country. 
Actually, enough calves can be produced each year 
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under favorable conditions on a hundred acres of that 
cheap land to repay in one or two years the entire 
present cost of the land on which the cattle graze. 

More interesting still, the chemists and engineers 
have worked out processes for making paper out of 
the East Texas pines. They already have a five-million- 
dollar mill at Lufkin producing enormous quantities 
of newsprint paper. But this is only the beginning. 
They want to increase the size of that mill at once, 
add new mills, and develop other products, such as 
resins, plastics, and gums. As an editorial in the Dallas 
News puts it: 

“Only the merest fringe of Texas’ natural wealth is 
being used at present in the State's industrial develop- 
ment. As our knowledge of modern technology in- 
creases we will base various industries on overlooked 
abundant materials, which can be grown in the form 
of crops, trees, or animal products from year to year, 
in contrast with minerals and metals, which are certain 
to become exhausted in many areas where they were 
once thought of as everlasting.” 

Texas has just scratched the surface of its natural 
resources. To our oil and gas and sulphur we must 
add our iron, coal, quicksilver, barium, magnesium, 
potash, glass sands, pottery clays, building stones, and 
also add our plastics, gums, resins, drugs, and unnum- 
bered other products which the magic of scientific 
chemurgy will draw out of the productions of our 
fields, forests, and waters. 

But don’t forget, that all of these past developments 
were made possible only by having educated leaders 
and trained workmen. The hitherto undeveloped 
physical, natural resources of Texas can be developed 
in the future only by first developing our natural hu- 
man resources—the minds, bodies, and characters of 
our citizens, both children and adults. 

The human mind is, after all, the greatest producing 
agency on earth, without which forests, minerals, 
water power, and even fertile soil must remain for- 
ever undeveloped. 

The question for Texas, and for every other state 
and nation, now is, will we prepare through adequate 
education of our citizens to develop these vast natural 
resources ourselves, or will we stand helplessly by and 
see the better-educated leaders come in from other 
states or other nations to exploit our resources and 
our people? 

I was in Texas when the great oil boom was ushered 
in forty years ago by the blowing in of the Spindle 
Top oil field near Beaumont. At that time, not a col- 
lege or university in Texas was adequately equipped 
to educate an oil geologist or oil engineer. The result 
was that nearly all of the profits of Spindle Top and 
the other early oil fields of Texas went out of the State 


into the pockets of the better-educated oil men from 
states that provided adequate education for its citizens, 
The same thing happened to our world-famous sul- 
phur deposits, to our railroad system, and to nearly all 
of our enterprises demanding special education and 
training. We can hardly deny the statement that Texas 
was for many years, in effect, a colony for the produc- 
tion of cheap raw materials for better educated leaders 
of industry in other states. 

But, we have been waking up. Our University, our 
A. & M. College and other colleges during the past few 
years have been equipped to turn out geologists, engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists, and other leaders of enter- 
prise. When I visited the Beaumont, Port Arthur and 
Orange section last winter, the evidence of progress 
was simply staggering. There were immense hotels 
and factories, gasoline distilleries, shipbuilding yards 
and other industries on every hand. But now a large 
part of the men and women leading in these enter- 
prises are our own citizens educated in our system of 
schools and colleges. 

The illustrations that I have given from my home 
state of Texas can be duplicated in every state in our 
nation. If you should start at Boston and travel clear 
across the continent, what would you find? 

First, you would see how a superior educational sys- 
tem has enabled the citizens of Massachusetts to pro- 
vide a notable percentage of the political, social, and 
economic leadership of our nation, and, in spite of its 
bleak rocky coasts and cold infertile hills, to develop 
great wealth and civilization by its shipbuilding, com- 
merce and manufacturing. Passing on west through 
New York and Pennsylvania, you see on all sides how 
education in science, engineering, mining and com- 
merce has turned a small rocky island into the greatest 
hive of industry, wealth, enterprise, and culture on 
earth, and has made the rock-ribbed mountains of 
Pennsylvania yield billions of dollars, in coal, iron, oil, 
gas, and other minerals. Then, traveling on westward 
through the broad, fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
you see how higher education in the sciences, in agri- 
culture, and in animal husbandry has furnished the 
absolutely necessary foundation for the great chemical 
and metal industries of centers like Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown, Detroit, and Chicago; as well as for the 
splendid farming and stock-raising enterprises that 
stretch from the Appalachians to the Rockies. 

And in the Rocky Mountains you again see how the 
college-bred geologist, mineralogist, and engineer have 
shown the way to bring out of thé earth its gold, silver, 
and other valuable minerals. Going on westward 
down the mountains to the Pacific coast, you pass 
through more wealth, beauty, and comforts piled up 
by means of the application of knowledge of chem- 
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istry, of biology, and of horticulture to fruit and nut 
groves and vineyards. On the coast, you meet the 
amazing results of the knowledge of chemistry, physics, 
and engineering applied to shipbuilding and airplane 
manufacturing and to other processes of modern civi- 
lization. 

If you now return to Boston by the Southern route, 
you see on all sides both the evidence of the power of 
education to produce wealth and culture and also the 
rapid decline that follows the weakening of the facili- 
ties for education. Due to the poverty and discourage- 
ment following the defeat of the South in the Civil 
War, its schools and colleges suffered serious neglect 
for more than fifty years, with the result that it lost 
the leadership it had furnished the nation for a hun- 
dred years and perpetuated for a generation the com- 
parative poverty that followed the war. But, you 
would also see that the present generation for some 
years now has been building up its schools and col- 
lege, so that again the Old South is rapidly increasing 
through better education its productive capacity, and 
is moving back toward the high position it held for so 
many years in wealth and in leadership in our nation. 

And now, in this critical era, when we need all of 
the intelligence and power we can get, not only for the 
war but for the gigantic problems of reconstruction 
that will follow the war, could anything be more short- 
sighted than to cripple our educational system, which 
alone can prepare the leaders and workers who must 
not only protect us in this war, but must find a way 
to preserve our democratic civilization at home and to 
guide us wisely through the pitfalls of reconstruction 
and the rebuilding of civilization that must come soon ? 

Even more important than our economic prosperity 
is the advancement of our culture and our spiritual 
progress. Man cannot live by bread alone. It is still 
true that where there is no vision the people perish. 
A people whose competitive animal instincts are not 
tempered by the more refined interests in the products 
of culture and education can but fall back for their 
joys in life upon eating, drinking, sex, and vain dis- 
plays of wealth and power. With all their defects, our 
schools and colleges through their cultivation of our 
tastes for literature, drama, history, biography, music, 
art, science, ethics, religion and philosophy, have 
broadened and refined and spiritualized our whole 
civilization. The coming generation must have an 
equal or better chance. 

We are spending hundreds of billions of dollars and 
the lives of our loved ones in order to preserve our 
free democratic government and our democratic way of 
life. Then, how shortsighted it would be to cripple at 
home the agency without which any real democracy 
simply cannot exist. In the words of our Texas pio- 
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neer President Lamar: “Education is the guardian 
genius of democracy.” Again, what the father of 
American democracy, Thomas Jefferson, said more 
than a hundred years ago is still true: “If anyone ex- 
pects a people to preserve their liberty in a state of 
ignorance, he expects what never has happened and 
what never will happen.” 

All we have to do to see the truth of Jefferson’s 
statement is to ask ourselves, Where would we be now 
in our efforts to defend our democracy against the 
mad fury of the Nazis and the Japanese if we had not, 
by expending two or more billion a year, educated and 
trained our great engineers, chemists, physicists, metal- 
lurgists, geologists, factory managers, physicians and 
nurses, our unparalleled body of tool designers, ma- 
chinists, agricultural leaders and workers, and our 
thoughtful leaders in every phase of our social, eco- 
nomic, and civic life? 

Without a trained and educated population, the pro- 
duction and operation of airplanes, tanks, cannons, 
machine guns, rubber factories, oil industries, and 
other vital means of protection would be impossible. 

Without the work directed and carried on now by 
the men and women who have been educated and 
trained in our schools and colleges, all of the lands, 
mines, oil wells, factories, farms, stocks, bonds, and 
other wealth of every individual and corporation in 
America would soon be taken over by the Nazis or 
Japanese, and their present owners either murdered or 
put into economic and political slavery by our conquer- 
ers, as have those in Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, 
and the other conquered countries. The titles to every 
dollar of wealth in our country remain good only so 
long as we maintain an educational system equipped to 
prepare educated leaders and trained workmen who 
are capable of out-planning, out-working, and, when 
necessary, out-fighting the citizens of rival predatory 
nations. Every man and woman in America who pos- 
sesses any kind of wealth had better think about this 
seriously before it is too late. 

And, when peace is declared, even better-educated 
leaders and better-trained workers will be just as nec- 
essary for us to hold our own in the economic and 
political competitions of peace, as they are to win- 
ning the war. 

In spite of all these obvious, undeniable facts, our 
American system of schools and colleges is right now 
in the greatest peril in its history. 

A number of men and organizations have naturally 
become alarmed over the staggering taxes that will be 
necessary to pay off war bonds, the costs of soldiers’ 
bonuses and pensions, the cost of unemployment re- 
lief during the transition after the war, and the cost 
of old-age pensions and other social reforms. They 
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have already organized their propaganda and lobbying 
bureaus for cutting down every possible tax, not ex- 
cepting school taxes. Some of their literature has al- 
ready been sent into a school campaign in Texas. 

The men and organizations behind this attack upon 
our tax program in general, and incidentally upon 
school taxes, are able and are in powerful positions. 
They have in their employ some of the ablest writers, 
speakers, lawyers, and professional propagandists and 
lobbyists in America. They are preparing campaign 
material, holding conferences, seeking cooperation of 
the press, the radio and of legislators. 

Certainly, all of us should cooperate in economizing 
both now and after this war, by cutting out wasteful 
and unnecessary expenditures. But cutting down on 
our facilities for education would not be economizing, 
it would be crippling our absolutely necessary means 
for maintaining and increasing our productivity. 

If the friends and supporters of public and private 
education do not awaken to the situation and act 
promptly, our schools and colleges during the next few 
years may be set back fifty years, and our nation and 
our citizens of the next generation be deprived of their 
present opportunities for education, without which 
they can defend neither themselves nor their country 
in war or in the economic and political competitions 
of peace. 

The well-educated leaders and workers in agricul- 
ture, mining, transportation, manufacture and com- 
merce have made it possible to increase the value of 
the annual productions of the United States from 
thirty-one billions a year in 1911, to sixty-three billions 
in 1921, and to more than a hundred billions in 1942. 
Our nation has for a generation spent from one billion 
to two and a half billions a year on education of all 
grades. An expenditure of two and a half billions a 
year on education that makes possible in less than one 
generation an increase in productivity of seventy bil- 
lions a year is clearly not a luxury, but the wisest and 
best-paying type of investment possible. To cut down 
on our educational investment and cripple the pro- 
ductivity of our nation would obviously not be an 
economy at all, but the blindest kind of shortsighted- 
ness. 

The educational system is the most important, 
most fundamental institution of civilization, for the 
simple reason that the homes, factories, farms, stores, 
churches, newspapers, the government and all other 
agencies for human welfare depend for their success 
upon the efficiency of the schools in preparing leaders 
and staff to direct these agencies and carry them on. 
And yet we are spending in the United States only a 
little over two per cent of our annual income on all 
forms of education from nursery-schools through the 


universities. The low salaries now paid to most teach- 
ers already make it impossible to obtain an adequate 
supply of properly equipped teachers for our children. 
What we need now is not further to reduce our 
support of education, but to add to our school budget 
enough to attract and hold in our schools and colleges 
more of the types of cultured, consecrated teachers 
that all sensible parents desire for their children. 
England, Russia, and China, our three great allies, 
although suffering privations, taxations, and economic 
losses and difficulties so far beyond our own that we 
can hardly imagine them, have all actually added to 
their budgets for education in recent years. They are 
also planning for additional increases during the war 
and after the war. They know that their survival as 
first-class nations, either in peace or in war, absolutely 
requires constant improvement of their facilities for 
the education of their citizens. Certainly we cannot 
afford to be less intelligent or farsighted than they. 
In this solemn, critical hour, filled with the gravest 
perils and, at the same time, the greatest opportunities 
for our people and our nation, the preservation and 


improvement of our schools and colleges is just as . 


patriotic a duty as holding the far-flung battle lines. 
We will have held the battle line in vain, if we fail 
on our home front. Let each of us patriotically resolve 
anew that no matter how hard the struggle or what 
else we have to give up, we will maintain our demo- 
cratic system of free public schools and colleges, with- 
out which our democratic government and our demo- 
cratic way of life, as well as our economic prosperity, 
would be impossible. 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 





GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK—Good 
books, in good condition, are wanted by the 
1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN for 
men in all branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection center or public 
library. 














Educational Philosophizing 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


FAULT which mars much of what has passed for 

“thinking” in educational circles (as well as else- 
where!) of late years is that of constructing would-be 
contrasts or oppositions which are largely imaginary. 
Along with these false antitheses goes an abusive em- 
ployment of arbitrary terms which beg the question 
and distort reality. This profound factitiousness is well 
illustrated in an “analysis” by a writer who is fairly 
typical of a considerable group. The whole business 
seems to him very neat and clear: a matter of two 
contrasting “viewpoints” of education, the one based 
upon “repression,” the other upon “expression.” The 
teacher, he says, 


is confronted immediately with two conflicting view- 
points regarding the teacher-pupil relationship. At the 
outset of his problem, therefore, he should analyze the 
two viewpoints and choose the one which is to direct his 
activities. The repressive and the newer viewpoints may 
be analyzed as follows: 


View point of Repression 


. Consider the subject first. 

. Demand verbatim learning. 
Impart knowledge for its own sake. 
. Control. 

. Suppress. 

Punish disobedience. 

. Enforce inhibition. 

. Consider human nature bad. 

. Establish rigid rules of behavior. 
. Be autocratic. 

. Punish failure to learn. 

. Consider the offender a criminal 


1 
2 
. 3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


Viewpoint of Expression 


. Consider the pupil first. 

. Stimulate creative thinking. 

. Impart knowledge for growth in power. 
. Develop. 

. Guide. 

. Encourage obedience. 

. Permit expression. 

. Consider human nature good. 

. Permit reason to rule. 

. Be democratic. 

. Re-create. 

. Consider the offender a patient.1 


Now the kind of language used in the introductory 
_ femark might put the reader a little upon his guard. 


1 J. B. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching, Ginn and Co. 
(1957), “Opposing Viewpoints in Pupil Adjustment,” pages 
2-73. 
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* Louis Foley is professor of English, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and language consultant in the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic of that institution. 


For it may easily be observed in educational “‘litera- 
ture” that when a writer is conspicuously given to 
using the journalistic expression “viewpoint,” he is 
likely to use it very loosely. It ceases to denote a point 
of view, and slides off into something like “opinion,” 
“attitude,” “standard,” “‘criterion,”” or what not else. 
A point of view is hardly subject to “analysis,” and 
even if that “point” (shades of Euclid!) could be sub- 
divided, it would hardly be found to consist of a set of 
rules. Let us put aside, however, any trifling suspi- 
cions thus aroused, and examine as candidly as pos- 
sible the twelve pairs of contrasted items under these 
“conflicting viewpoints.” 

In the first place it is announced that the “old” or 
“repressive” teacher, considers the subject first, where- 
as the “new” or “expressionist” teacher considers the 
pupil first. Really, this opposition is mostly mere quib- 
bling over words. What does “first” actually mean, 
anyhow? One right as well argue about whether a 
carpenter should think first of the board or of the nail 
which he has to put into it; obviously he has to have 
both in mind. Of course everyone knows that schools 
were made for the children, just as in the words of 
Christ, the sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
sabbath. Yet in a very real sense the subject must 
always be “first.” The pupil has a duty to society to 
learn certain things; those things were there before he 
was, and they will continue long after all of our little 
individual lives are forgotten. And why, pray, must 
the teacher “consider the pupil” ? Is it not precisely in 
order that he may more effectively bring the pupil to a 
respect for the subject which he has come to school to 
learn? 

Then it is declared that the two positions represent 
respectively the “demanding of verbatim learning” as 
against “stimulating creative thinking.” This again is 
mostly juggling with words. Verbatim learning has its 
place, and one might as well get used to it early, for 
various walks of life require a great deal of it right 
along. Of course it should not be merely verbatim— 
as is, for example, the performance of some people in 
educational work who learn each year to recite parrot- 
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like the catchwords and pronouncements which they 
take to be the professional vogue. And “creative 
thinking” cannot begin to take place until one has 
something in his mind to think with. Anyhow, what 
need is there of this high-sounding talk about “‘crea- 
tiveness” ? Does it actually stand for anything more 
than the pupil’s learning to apply as directly as possible 
whatever knowledge he has absorbed ? 

The repressionist, we understand, “imparts knowl- 
edge for its own sake,” whereas the more enlightened 
expressionist “imparts knowledge for growth in 
power.” Is there, forsooth, no growth in power to be 
had by learning things which seem worth acquiring 
for their own sake? Must the emphasis be always on 
individual opportunism, never on respect for bigger 
things outside oneself ? Granted that people may often 
have been mistaken as to what really was intrinsically 
worth learning, one must be a crass materialist indeed 
to believe that there are no such studies. 

The hopelessly old-fashioned pedagogue, it seems, 
believes in the value of ‘‘control,”” while naturally for 
the up-and-coming progressive the watchword is “‘de- 
velop.” But how can one develop anything without 
control? Try it with either a garden or a pet dog, or 
even “the child,” and see how far you get. The great 
secret, of course, in “progressive” education, is to con- 
ceal the control so that it looks as if there weren’t any. 
Some of us prefer a more frank and honest attitude, 
even with children. 

Supposed antithesis between the verbs “suppress” 
and “guide” furnishes another item for the analysis. 
Suppression of incompatible desires, however, is sim- 
ply a part of the day’s work in any guidance deserving 
of the name. A guide is someone who leads you some- 
where. If he does not know the path better than you 
do, he is no proper guide. His duty naturally includes 
suppressing any desire on your part to do otherwise 
than follow his directions. 

According to this neat line of cleavage, punishing 
disobedience is the opposite of encouraging obedience. 
Of course we know that the latter is more comfortable 
and desirable, but we know also, if we are at all real- 
istic, that it does not always work. To speak of “‘pun- 
ishment” arouses objection from all sentimentalists 
who cannot bear the thought of what they consider 
mere vengeance. They overlook the deep need of the 
wrongdoer for reparation or expiation in order that he 
may be at peace with himself, and maintain self-respect 
as a moral creature. 

The enforcing of inhibition has its place in any in- 
telligent scheme of education. In civilized society, peo- 
ple have learned to inhibit all sorts of primitive de- 
sires, and to do so without discomfort or even con- 
scious thought. As for “permitting expression,” of 


course a pupil should be “permitted” to express what 
it is proper that he should, but his real training is 
largely a matter of positive learning to express what 
would never occur to him, were he left to his own 
devices. 

Human nature, in so far as it truly deserves to be 
called “human,” must be potentially good, but any 
realistic-minded person knows that it is far from cer- 
tain to become good automatically. The struggle up- 
ward from animalistic savagery does have to be re- 
peated to some extent, however summarily, in the life- 
cycle of each individual, but in the case of a child any- 
thing like properly brought up, the lower reaches of 
infra-human existence ought to be already fairly well 
passed and forgotten by the time he is thoroughly 
launched in his school-career. In any case, an intelli- 
gent teacher will not commit himself arbitrarily to 
either of these sweeping generalizations about “human 
nature.” He needs to have in his make-up, however, a 
certain strain of good-humored cynicism if he is to 
keep sane instead of eventually giving up to bitter 
disillusionment. 

Notice how the dice are loaded in the attempt to 
force a choice between “establishing rigid rules” and 
“permitting reason to rule.” The assumption seems 
to be that reason is always there, awaiting only per- 
mission to take care of everything equitably and 
smoothly ; the teacher has only to step aside and allow 
it to operate in its sweetly infallible way. The pupils, 
of course, understand “‘reason”’ at least as well as the 
teacher, and can be trusted to follow its principles with 
only the minimum of “guidance,” which latter is to 
be adroitly concealed. “Rigid rules,” on the other 
hand, are assumed to be arbitrary, negative, evil in 
their tendency. As a matter of fact, reason has a way 
of establishing very rigid rules. The real ‘“‘rules’’ of be- 
havior and of learning are in the very nature of human 
society and of things as they happen to be in this world. 
Even the most primitive tribes, “living the life of na- 
ture,” learned very early to maintain strict codes of 
conduct concerning a great many matters. While it 
may go without saying that many such regulations are 
no longer applicable to modern life as we know it, 
nevertheless their place is taken by others which meet 
us at every turn. The sooner we realize this fact, the 
better is our chance of making a happy 1nd fruitful 
adjustment to reality. 

The terms “‘autocratic” and “democratic” are words 
to conjure with. If we are to follow reason, however, 
we shall not allow ourselves to be blinded by such 


captious characterizations. In any kind of organized _ 


effort by a group of people, someone has to be in 
command. Unfortunately it may happen that that per- 
son is not properly fitted for such exercise of author- 
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ity, but it is overweeningly pessimistic to take it for 
granted that such is the case. In the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, the teacher must be supposed to 
be running the show. Else why have a teacher any- 
how? Lack of order simply means tyranny of the 
worst kind, the rule of the noisiest, most self-assertive 
individual or minority, against whose distractions the 
class as a whole has a right to be protected by the 
teacher who is responsible for such protection. 

While the “repressive” teacher, it is said, will “pun- 
ish failure to learn,” the forward-looking expression- 
ist will “re-create.” Well, the failure to learn is going 
to be punished in one way or another; is it any real 
kindness to children to postpone the evil day by keep- 
ing that truth hidden from them? As for “re-creat- 
ing,” if that word is to be taken seriously, it must mean 
a profound making-over of the pupil’s personality, 
something to be accomplished only by rigid discipline 
indeed. We may suspect, however, that the meaning 
shades rather toward that of recreate, and is associated 
with the idea of “free play.” 

Finally, there is offered the choice between consid- 
ering the offender a “‘criminal” and considering him a 
“patient.” Now to classify “offenders” en masse as 
either the one or the other, without regard to either 
the nature or the degree of the offense, is nothing if not 
arbitrary. Surely no well-balanced teacher will commit 
himself unequivocally to either position. No doubt the 
classification of “patient” is often the more fitting, but 
the fact that actual crime is a potentiality is indicated 
by the proportion of youthful offenders with whom our 
criminal courts have to deal constantly in recent times. 
The fact that a teacher has some duties analogous to 
those of a policeman need not imply any highhanded 
attitude. The police function primarily not to punish 
crime, but to preserve order. Incidentally, policemen 
do no small amount of teaching, often very effectively. 
Unlike the officer of the law, however, the teacher seeks 
to maintain “order” not as an end in itself but as a 
necessary condition of the learning process, which is 
the purpose of the school. 

In these days it seems appropriate to remind our- 
selves that the ideology of the “new” or “progressive” 
education was largely made in Germany. There, as 
nowhere else in the world, we can see the example of 
a generation brought up “free” from inhibitions of 
religion, systematically encouraged to “express” their 
urges of sex-desire and jealous blood-lust. That is the 
country that in recent years, right down to the present 
war, has been held up to us as a model for “youth 
movements,” which, of coufse, are always something 
engineered in view of an ulterior purpose which does 
not belong to the thoughts of youth. It is the great 
Spectacle of nation-wide delusions of grandeur, the 
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ultimate in knowledge (or suppression of knowledge, 
as one or the other serves best) “for growth in power,” 
in contrast to the distinterestedness of “knowledge for 
its own sake,” which is the ideal of Western civiliza- 
tion. Meanwhile, the softening effect of our laxity in 
forming the physical, mental, and moral stamina of 
our youth has given, at least temporarily, an enormous 
advantage to the greatest enemy of all the finer values 
in this world. What we might have done well to copy 
from Germany, however, was the emphasis upon hard- 
ening drill which has made her army the formidable 
force that it is. 

The purpose in criticising this “analysis” is not sim- 
ply that of a general diatribe against “progressive” 
education. Though that movement does seems to have 
drawn into its train a good many educationists whose 
ideas are extreme or even fantastic, yet the “‘new” edu- 
cation has no doubt made some contribution of per- 
manent value. The more one believes in “‘progres- 
sivism,” however, the more reason one has to deplore 
the disservice which is done to that cause, in the long 
run, by leaders who defend it with specious arguments 
which are little more than empty verbiage. 


Dictionary of Education 
(Continued from page 100) 


also for the schools of Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, whose principal terms in comparative 
education have been defined. This view does not im- 
ply that educational systems, methods, teachers, and 
terminology will be bodily transplanted from one 
country or state to another, since the development of 
a democratic culture, the training of leaders, and the 
reeducation of citizens must come from within a na- 
tion or state, aided by such assistance as can be given 
effectively from outside. 

Education as a field of knowledge has been much 
later than science in general in development of its 
concepts, techniques, and terminology, which may ex- 
plain in part the misuse of certain discoveries of 
science and technology to harm humanity. Education 
must now make certain that it is employed for socially 
useful purposes and must aid in interpreting the social 
relationships of science. Clarification of concepts and 
language should assist both educators and scientists 
to demonstrate more effectively the principles of dem- 
ocratic living through cooperative relationships with 
fellow workers, free exchange of information, and 
freedom of inquiry unrestricted by controls of preju- 
dice or misunderstanding. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY! 
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The thoughts that have begun and will continue to 
surge through the minds of parents whose boys have 
joined the armed forces of our country cannot be de- 
scribed. What can anyone say to quiet those thoughts, 
to fill that emptiness that persists, to stop that sinking 
feeling, to help make breathing easier, to make the 
long nights shorter? We can advise finding a lot to 
do—to keep busy. That’s a simple solution from us 
who haven’t tasted that feeling. Be brave! Be pa- 
triotic! A simple solution too! But anyone can pick 
up the flag and wave it. Anyone can recite, with his 
hand on his heart, the Allegiance to the Flag. Be pa- 
triotic! Be brave! Wave the flag! Pledge the al- 
legiance! Buy war stamps and bonds! Bring in your 
scrap! They are only visible, outward signs of pa- 
triotism, and very easy to perform. They are the least 
anyone can do. We cannot suggest such actions to 
those who have already reached the highest point of 
patriotism. 

I think we should give our thoughts to preparing 
for the boys’ returning—their homecoming. Let us 
prepare to welcome them and above all to convince 
them that we did our utmost to back up their effort. 
Let us prepare to have them know that we are sin- 
cerely happy to have them back, to let them know we 
really and truly appreciate the effort and sacrifice they 
made. 

Bands, welcome signs, parties, dances, and dinners 
will be fine. They will expect it. But let’s not tell 
them that we did our part in war plants. They know 
it—and the tidy substantial wages we received. Let’s 
not wave our war bonds in their faces. They know 
we are buying them. They know, too, that we bought 
them at 2.9 per cent and can cash them when need be. 

Let's tell them about the things that happened while 
they were away—sugar rationing, tires, gas, how the 
women fought for coffee and nylons—all those things 
that bother us so much today. Let’s not ask them to 
talk. What they have seen will show itself later in 
their actions and expressions. 

They are not going to be the same boys who left. 
In preparing for the homecoming we must prepare for 
a changed boy. These boys have been scattered to 
widely different parts of the world. They are seeing 
much and experiencing a lot more. They are observing 
other people who, until yesterday, were only in the 
geography book. They are viewing, with their own 
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Dedication of a Service Plaque 


By JOHN S. BENBEN 


* John S. Benben is Superintendent of Mia- 
lothian Public School, Midlothian, Illinois. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. This article 
was originally given as an address on the dedi- 
cation of a service plaque. 


eyes, the scenes they saw only yesterday in the movies. 
They are studying towns and comparing them with 
Hometown. They are learning to give and take; to 
stand alone. They are coming back with ideas of what 
they'll expect from life—different, much different, 
from the ideas we tried to give them. They will be 
men who have had the opportunity to sit back, away 
from home and the home-town, to study what has gone 
on in the past and their role in all of it. They are 
coming back with ideas. 

Our preparations for the homecoming should not 
stop after the welcome signs, parties, dances, and din- 
ners. We must continue our homecoming in another 
way. We must give them every opportunity to adjust 
themselves in the community. We must permit and 
encourage them to participate in every phase of our 
community life—educational, governmental, recrea- 
tional—and encourage them to express their ideas and 
suggestions for better living. We must encourage 
them to participate in putting across these ideas in 
practical ways. Of course they will discuss better 
roads, better swimming pools, better schools, better 
houses, better families. Give them a chance. Let them 
try their hand at it. They have been in constant action; 
they have been moving, changing. We can’t expect to 
hold them, on their return, with our rocking chair 
notions and methods of conducting village, school, 
recreational, and social affairs. This is our golden 
opportunity to profit by what they have seen, expeti- 
enced, done, and felt while away from us. In our ex- 
tended homecoming let us grasp that opportunity and 
reap the benefit of the realistic education they have 
obtained away from home. Let’s not expect them to 
don their old clothes and continue from just where 
they left off. They won’t. They aren’t boys now, they 
are returning to us as men. 

They left us, most of them, without a full realiza- 
tion of the world, its meaning, and its potential possi- 
bilities. They left security for insecurity only to learn 
that they could easily adjust themselves to another way 


(Concluded on page 111) 
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Changes in Student Attitudes 


By EARLE E. EMME 


Educators and other leaders have generally assumed 
that students when exposed to the educational process 
not only become acquainted with information material, 
but change their minds as well; likewise, that students 
become more liberal as they progress from the fresh- 
man to the senior year. While the latter statement is 
true, the former cannot be so readily accepted. Atti- 
tude research bears particularly on this problem. The 
present study summarizes and evaluates attitude re- 
searches in the fields of religion and politics. 


CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 
BEFORE ENTERING COLLEGE 


Children tend to imitate and become like their par- 
ents and other associates, taking over the culture of the 
group because they see a resemblance between them- 
selves and others (10). Adolescence is a crystalliza- 
tion of attitudes toward the larger world—attitudes to- 
ward institutions such as the school, the family, church, 
clubs, etc.; and identification with the morality of the 
group or deviation from it (20). Meny changes, there- 
fore, are brought about by mere age or maturation. 

Belief is closely associated with desire. When asked 
to rate the relative importance of seven factors which 
influenced “the average college student” in arriving at 
his opinions and to rate the same factors as to the in- 
fluence upon their own opinions—most subjects re- 
garded their fellows as being swayed more by “‘teach- 
ing and training” than they themselves were, but them- 
selves as influenced more by “personal reasoning” and 
“personal experience.” Such evidence further betrays 
the intimacy of emotion and belief; and further as- 
sures us that certainty of opinion is a function not of 
information, but of desire (21). 


ATTITUDE CHANGES IN RELIGION 


The most religious attitudes are found among stu- 
dents who have chosen the ministry, homemaking 
medicine, music, and teaching. The less religious at- 
titudes are found among those choosing aviation, jour- 
nalism, law, and commerce (26), (29). In a study 
made of students working part time in college, the 
N.Y.A. records show that the aid groups are more 
favorable toward Sunday observance (27). Research 
findings also indicate that women possess more favor- 
able attitudes toward Sunday observance, the church, 
the reality of God, and God as an influence on con- 
duct (28). 


* Earle E. Emme is Chairman of Psychology and 
Guidance, Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
or R. Pullman cooperated in this study, 
which was originally presented before the lowa 
Academy of Science in April, 1942. 


Small but consistent differences occur between the 
freshman and senior years in college. Seniors accept 
fewer conservative moral and religious beliefs, believe 
fewer superstitions and more in evolution. Freshmen 
show more contradictions than seniors. Upperclassmen 
show reliably less belief in a personal God and prayer, 
more in an impersonal God than underclassmen. They 
are also more critical of the church and of institutional 
practices than when they entered college, but little 
change is noted in the need for religion or interest in 
the church. The majority maintain the same belief as 
when entering college (1), (11). 

Orthodox students are the most likely, and the lib- 
eral theists and athesists least likely to change in their 
religious attitudes as a result of the college experience 
(1), (11). The amount of religious training bore 
little relationship to present interest or belief. There 
is a discrepancy between belief and practice (22). Re- 
ligious attitudes also tend to characterize other atti- 
tudes (23). 

ATTITUDE CHANGES IN POLITICS 


There is a trend toward liberalism, as a general rule, 
at the college level with effects being more pronounced 
among students from rural and small-town back- 
grounds and among those enrolled in social science 
courses (9), (24). Good students have higher theo- 
retical scores and lower political value scores than 
poor students (5). 

Students who have chosen as their vocation: bank- 
ing, dentistry, music, and government service arte con- 
servative, whereas more liberal attitudes are found 
among those planning on journalism, social work, law, 
and agriculture (26), (29). History groups were 
found to have the most interest in politics while the 
household arts and nursing groups were found to be 
least favorable toward it (14), (25). A year’s course 
in American History gave reliable changes in classes 
where the teacher was aware of the experiment. (15). 

Student attitudes change in the direction of propa- 
ganda heard. Such changes have been found to be re- 
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liable by all groups hearing speeches, and by most 
groups reading them; but little difference exists be- 
tween “emotional” and “rational” appeals (12). Stu- 
dents also showed little change on remote items (32). 
There is a tendency to accept stereotyped statements, 
and oral presentation is found to be more effective than 
written (13), (17). 

Topics which showed the greatest absolute amount 
of change in courses of Sociology are questions of fact. 
Responses closely tied up with emotion and prejudices 
changed drastically when full discussion was allowed 
(16). 

In 1936, students’ political preference in the presi- 
dential election was studied in relationship to many 
other factors. It correlated highest with national and 
local political sympathies, father’s preference in 1936, 
and attitudes toward the New Deal, in lesser degree 
with many other factors; and hardly at all with atti- 
tudes toward morality, newspapers read, class in col- 
lege, and father’s occupation (7), (19), (30), (35). 
Subjects were also tested when they recorded their fa- 


‘ vorable or unfavorable attitudes toward a number of 


terms such as Uncle Sam, Labor, and the New Deal, 
then reacted to cartoon caricatures of the same subject 
matter. Significant shifts in attitude generally oc- 
curred with strongly complimentary or uncomplimen- 
tary cartoons of subjects about which the group opinion 
was neutral or divided (2), (33). Motion pictures 
effect changes. However, there is little change on re- 
mote items (34). 

Under the conditions of another recent experiment, 
the attitude of male college students toward commu- 
nism, the U. S. Constitution, law and censorship was 
studied and found to be more liberal than that of the 
female students. Among the findings were: a consist- 
ent trend toward liberalism from freshman to senior 
year, less tolerance among fraternity members and 
pledges toward communism than among unorganized 
students (3), (6), (18). 

Freshman students of the University of Louisville, 
144 in number, were given interest and belief tests be- 
fore and after they had taken a social science survey 
course. The tests given after the course showed that 
with respect to war and Negroes, the students became 
more liberal. They were more favorable toward de- 
mocracy and opposed imprisonment of Nazi and Fas- 
cist organizers. In 20 out of 26 comparisons dealing 
with specific attitudes or beliefs the scores were more 
uniform on the second than on the first test. (4), (7). 

A freshman class in a course in American Institu- 
tions, consisting of 565 men and women, showed, at 
the opening of the semester, general attitudes opposed 
to much change in the present standards of govern- 
ment. A second administration of the questionnaire at 


the end of the semester, showed some shift of Opinion 
on all questions, and with the exception of two ques- 
tions relating to the Supreme Court, the shifts were all 
in the direction of a favorable change (8), (31). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are suggested as a result 


of the study: 
1. Reliable changes in attitudes are brought about 
generally in the direction of liberalism accompanied 


by the college experience. 

2. Teachers affect changes more directly than do the 
courses themselves. 

3. Oral presentation is more effective than written. 

4. Students show a more reliable change in attitude 
with questions based on facts rather than emotion. 

5. Although the attitudes of college students do not 
change appreciably in the fields of Religion and Poli- 
tics as a result of their college experience, such courses 
are deemed valuable in that they encourage students to 
think for themselves—thereby gaining an understand- 
ing of the attitudes that they possess. 
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Dedication of Plaque 
(Continued from page 108) 


of life. They left a complex world, to discover that 
its complexity was only the pettiness, the selfishness, 
the cross-grainedness, the stubbornness of humans 
geared to live beyond their understanding. They left 
to learn what orderliness can do with complexities and 
what it can achieve. They left to learn that in success- 
ful group action every man must fulfill an expected 
and appointed responsibility. They have learned of 
their insignificance, yes, but also of a role they must 
play in life. 

They will be restless for they have been moving and 
changing in speeds higher than those of the world 
they left. They will be restless because their bodies 
were trained to carry a tremendous load. They will be 
restless because their minds were occupied with re- 
sponsibilities of a nature seldom found in ordinary 
living. They have packed years into months. 
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They will need guidance. Not dirertion to the deep 
ruts we have grooved for our way of life. Not to our 
well-worn paths of complacency from which we fear 
to depart. Not to our roundabout course around life. 
Let’s not point to any path. We have pointed out too 
many bad ones. They have experienced, have seen, 
have looked backward, and forward. Let’s not press or 
nag them into our set ways, but only encourage and 
help them to open newer paths which lead to a fulfill- 
ment of the potentialities of human society and the 
world it occupies. 

Should we fail in this broader type of homecoming 
we shall fail ourselves; we shall fail the boys who are 
there for us; and shall fail those who are yet to be. 





Conditions Essential to Proper 
Functioning of Extra-Class 


Organization 


In answering the question, “What administrative 
procedures are necessary to maintain the extra-class 
organization and insure its proper functioning?” Dr. 
Merle C. Prunty, head of the Extra-Class Division, 
Stephens College, has listed the following: 

1. Student leaders must be selected early and 
trained systematically for their jobs. 

2. A continuous program of student orientation 
must be carried on, particularly with reference to extra- 
class obligations and opportunities. In other words, 
as in any democratic society, the private citizen must 
be kept aware of his responsibilities as well as his 
privileges. 

3. A carefully balanced college calendar of activi- 
ties must be prepared and adopted. Such a calendar 
recognizes officially the inherent educational values of 
both in-class and out-of-class experiences. 

4. Extra-class participations must be guided, by ad- 
visers and counselors, in terms of individual student 
interests, capacities, and growth needs. 

5. The College should recognize the claims for cur- 
ricular credit when extra-class interests develop to the 
point where systematized, continued instruction is 
required. 

6. Adequate financial support must be insured 
through a student activity budget. 

7. There should be a “proportionate” publicity 
policy for on- and off-campus promotion. This means 
a frank recognition of the value of extra-class per- 
formance through citations in reports and all student 
evaluation. 

8. Adequate space and equipment must be provided 
to assure unhampered administration of the program. 
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9. Detailed reports of activities must be compiled 
and preserved as a basis for evaluation and improve- 
ment. 

10. The faculty as a whole must be conversant with 
the opportunities of the extra-class program and co- 
operative to the extent of accepting sponsorships and 
encouraging “proportionate” participation in accord- 
ance with student needs and interests. 

—From Stephens College News-Re porter. 





Opportunities for those who would turn a hobby into 
a profession are described in a six-page leaflet on “Oc- 


cupations in Music.” 

It covers the nature and variety of jobs in the field, 
earnings, training required, probable trends, other ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Best reference for further 
reading have been selected from the dozens of books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles reviewed in preparing 


this abstract. 
Written for the person who is choosing a career, it 


should be interesting also to teachers, counselors, par- 


ents, and professional musicians. 
Single copies 25c each, cash with order, from Occupa- 


tional Index, Inc., New York University, New York 
City. 

If our education in the past has been incomplete, 
perhaps adjustment to war will tend to make it more 
complete. . . . Our adversaries, who are attacking ed- 
ucation under many guises, would seek to deprive ed- 
ucation of the quality of generosity. The generous ed- 
ucation must stress more than the immediate, the 
practical ; it must be a “liberal” education, which alone 
can make men free, an education which, while it does 
not discount the present, remembers that time also in- 
cludes past and future. To such a complete and gener- 
ous education, we dedicate ourselves, believing sin- 
cerely that in time to come education will keep alive 
in the world learning, light and liberty —Mar JORIE 
NICOLSON in “Learning, Light and Liberty,’”’ Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, December 1942. 








The Standard School Broadcast 


At one time, the privilege of hearing and enjoying 
fine music was limited to those who lived where music 
was actually being produced. Today, radio has made 
good music available to those who will listen. Interested 
and effective listening results from a knowledge and 
understanding of the music being performed. 

Pioneers in music education by radio, the Standard 
School Broadcast is now in its fifteenth year. From a lis- 
tening audience of 72 schools in 1928, the year of its 
founding, the School Broadcast is now a part of the 
curricula in 4,700 schools with a weekly audience of 
more than 500,000 students and 20,000 educators. This 
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unique growth is a fine tribute to the excellence and ed- 
ucational effectiveness of this broadcast. 

Utilizing a complete orchestra and a staff of actors, 
the program is available to all schools each Thursday 
morning over the N. B. C. network. Taking as its theme 
the music of the United Nations and The Americas, 
this year’s Standard School Broadcast course has been 
closely unified into a concise educational project based 
chiefly on such music. At the same time, it has broad- 
ened its treatment of correlated subjects to give educa- 
tors and students greater opportunity to associate the 
broadcast materials with art, literature, and science. 
—WiLtiaM F. EwInG, Superintendent of Schools, 
in Oakland, Calif., Public Schools Bulletin. 





Today’s Heroes, Yesterday’s Boys 


OUR BOYS 
(Observations of a Counselor) 


There’s nothing shy about them any more. 
They've lost the adolescent cast of youth 
And stride as men who have a task to do, 
As men who vision some eternal truth. 
Our boys have grown so manly, stalwart, strong— 
Yet boys they are, and shall be all along. 


I wonder at the things they've seen and done. 
(Time was they stood in wonder about me.) 
They speak with words and phrases once unknown, 
And tell of things that are and are to be. 
Where once I taught them how to live and why— 
They show me how to live and even die. 


They've sped beyond the sunset to the day 
And pushed the clouds as cobwebs from the sky, 
Or hidden on the ocean’s littered floor 
As enemies probed dangerously by. 
Where once they only knew of streams and lakes 
and land, 
The air, the submarine, the poles know their com- 
mand. 


They've guided ships of sea and air and land, 

Used guns and weapons never known before! 

It’s rather hard to realize or understand 

The varied tasks and skills that are their store; 
But this I know: these boys all know their jobs— 
Marines, Army, Air Corps, and Navy gobs. 


Where once they sped to school in gaudy cars, 
Played football and the other sports they knew, 
They sweep with tanks and mighty tools of Mars— 
From Arctic wastes to tropics they push through 
The obstacles of land and seas and skies 
With courage FREE that never, never dies. 


They even speak of that eventful day 
When PEACE shall sound the taps for war and lust, 
When man must marshal strength to build again 
Where now the prideful past is trampled dust. 
These are our boys, so manly, stalwart, strong— 
Our boys they are—and shall be all along. 
—C. H. BLANCHARD, Boys’ Coynselor, 
Redford High School, Detroit, Michigan. 








